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STATEMENT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  POLICY 

We  seek  a  world  free  of  war  and  the  threat  of  war 
We  seek  a  society  with  equity  and  justice  for  all 
We  seek  a  community  where  every  person's  potential  may  be  fidfilled 
We  seek  an  earth  restored .... 


PREAMBLE 

(Approved  11/94) 

The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
who  bring  spiritual  values  to  bear  on  public  policy  decisions.  Our  legislative  policy  grows  out  of  our  basic 
belief  that  there  is  that  of  God  in  every  human  being  and  that  God's  love  endows  all  creation  with  worth  and 
dignity.  Through  individual  and  corporate  worship,  we  try  to  be  open  to  the  will  of  God  and  to  express  the 
spirit  of  Christ  in  all  relationships  and  levels  of  interaction,  whether  personal,  comimunity,  national,  or  global. 

We  work  together  to  secure  justice  and  freedom  for  all  people,  that  we  may  live  at  peace  with  one  another.  As 
seekers  after  truth  and  Christians,  Friends  strive  to  make  the  social,  economic,  political,  and  environmental 
aspects  of  our  lives  consistent  with  our  spiritual  values  and  Quaker  heritage.  We  endeavor  to  live  in  right  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  earth. 

The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  engages  in  the  positive,  continuing  process  of  interpreting  to 
people  in  government  our  convictions  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  values  that  should  undergird  government 
and  law.  We  work  to  encourage  spirit-led  decisionmaking  on  legislative  matters.  We  listen  to  others,  convey 
our  beliefs  about  policy  issues,  urge  members  of  Congress  and  others  in  government  to  support  specific  poli¬ 
cies  and  actions,  and  try  to  shape  and  support  practical  legislation  consistent  with  our  convictions.  We  work  to 
encourage  and  facilitate  Friends'  participation  in  the  political  process,  whether  as  voters,  activists  or  elected 
officials. 

This  statement  declares,  on  behalf  of  a  broadly  representative  group  of  Friends,  our  objectives  for  public  policy. 
We  attempt  to  focus  on  root  causes  and  their  long-term  consequences,  knowing  that  many  issues  are  inextrica¬ 
bly  linked  with  one  another.  The  goals  we  outline  here  require  profound  changes  in  attitudes  and  behaviors, 
both  in  and  out  of  government.  We  are  convinced  that  such  changes  are  essential  for  life  on  earth  to  survive 
and  flourish.  Many  of  these  changes  entail  personal  and  material  costs;  we  expect  to  share  in  those  costs  as  well 
as  in  the  benefits.  We  will  focus  on  the  goals  toward  which  we  strive  and  the  values  that  they  embody,  know¬ 
ing  that  our  steps  on  specific  issues  may  be  both  large  and  small,  both  tentative  and  sure. 

We  remember  that  undergirding  all  the  legislative  recommendations  in  this  statement  are  spiritual  convictions 
that  ultimately  cannot  be  legislated.  They  live  in  each  individual  conscience,  forged  and  nurtured  through  ties 
to  family  and  community,  growing  out  of  a  continual  search  for  truth. 


Above  all,  we  remain  open  to  where  God's  spirit  will  lead  us. 
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The  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  (FCNL), 
a  Quaker  lobby  in  the  public  interest, 
seeks  to  follow  the  leaings  of  the  Spir¬ 
it  as  it  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends.  \^ews  expressed  in 
FCNL's  Washington  Neu’slelter  are  guid¬ 
ed  by  the  Statement  of  Legislative  Poli¬ 
cy  which  is  prepared  and  approved  by 
FtNL's  General  Committee.  FCNL 
includes  Friends  appointed  by  26 
Friends'  yearly  meetings  and  by  seven 
other  Friends'  organizations  in  the 
United  States. 

Clerk:  Joanne  Rains 
Assistant  Clerk:  Jonathan  Fisch 
Executive  Secretary:  Joe  Volk 

The  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter  is 
published  ten  times  a  year  (monthly, 
with  July-August  and  November- 
December  combined  issues).  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  voting  record  is  published  annu¬ 
ally  and  a  congressional  directory  is 
prepared  for  each  new  Congress. 

The  Washington  Newsletter  is  sent  free 
upon  request  and  automatically  to  cur¬ 
rent  donors.  Your  contributions  are 
needed  to  support  FCNL's  lobbying 
and  education  work. 

Editors:  Florence  C.  Kimball,  Alicia 
McBride 

Large  print  and  audiotape  versions  of 
the  Washington  Newsletter  are  available 
upon  request.  The  Washington  Neu’slet- 
ter  is  available  in  microform  from  Uni¬ 
versity  Microfilms  International,  300 
North  Zeeb  Road,  Dept.  P.R.,  Arm 
Arbor,  Ml  48106. 


PART  1.  "We  seek  a  world  free  of  war  and 
the  threat  of  war . . 

(Approved  11/94) 

Friends  long  have  sought  to  "live  in  that  power  that  takes  away  the 
occasion  of  all  wars."  We  believe  that  the  establishment  of  peace 
throughout  the  world  is  both  the  will  of  God  and  a  practical  possibili¬ 
ty.  Violence  is  an  unacceptable  response  to  conflict  at  any  level. 

Reliance  on  violence  and  threats  of  violence  has  resulted  in  a  culture 
of  militarism  with  an  immense  stockpile  of  weapons  and  armed  forces 
threatening  mass  destruction,  ecological  disasters,  constant  prepara¬ 
tion  for  military  conflict,  and  diversion  of  resources  from  productive 
purposes.  True  security  is  expressed  through  a  culture  of  peace,  a 
clean  environment,  a  strong  economic  life,  democratic  participation, 
an  educated  population,  personal  safety,  and  healthy  families.  Peace 
and  security  must  be  achieved  by  peaceful  means. 

As  we  seek  to  remove  violence  from  our  lives,  we  must  recall  the 
words  of  John  Woolman:  "May  we  look  upon  our  treasures,  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  our  houses,  and  our  garments,  and  try  whether  the  seeds  of 
war  have  nourishment  in  these  our  possessions."  Traditions,  beliefs, 
and  structures  which  are  the  precursors  of  war  must  be  changed  if  we 
hope  to  prevent  violence  in  the  future.  These  precursors  include  eco¬ 
nomic  deprivation,  structural  inequity,  oppressive  power,  greed,  preju¬ 
dice,  and  war  itself.  We  recognize  that  those  who  have  been  caught  up 
in  a  spiral  of  violence,  both  oppressors  and  oppressed,  often  carry 
within  themselves  the  seeds  of  further  violence.  We  support  efforts  to 
resolve  the  pain  of  past  injustices,  repressive  regimes,  and  ethnic  and 
other  oppression. 


Reprinting  Washington  Newsletter 
Items:  We  encourage  our  readers  to 
copy  and  distribute  items  from  FCNL's 
Washington  Neiosletter.  When  doing  so, 
please  include  the  following  credit: 
"Reprinted  from  the  Washington 
Newsletter,  [issue  #,  month  and 
year!  published  by  the  Friends 
Conunittee  on  National 
Legislation." 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  a  copy 
with  a  brief  note  indicating  how /where 
the  item  was  used  and  the  approximate 
numbers  of  copies  distribute. 

Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation 

245  Second  Street  NE 
Washington,  DC  20002-5795 
Phone:  202-547-6000 
800-630-1330 
Fax:  202-547-b019 
Legislative  Action  Message: 

202-547-4343 
e-mail:  fcnl@fcnl.org 
Web  site:  http://www.fcnl.org 

O  Printed  on  recycled  paper 
with  soy-based  ink. 


Section  1.  Building  the  framework  for  peace 

World  peace  depends  on  increasing  cooperative  ties  among  nations 
and  peoples,  forged  within  a  global  framework  of  law,  justice,  and 
orderly  social  change.  International  cooperation  requires  greatly 
strengthened  world  and  regional  institutions,  with  fuller  representa¬ 
tion  of  all  relevant  parties.  The  security  of  all  will  be  enhanced  only  as 
states  and  parties  accept  the  decisions  reached  cooperatively. 

We  recognize  the  importance  of  treaties  and  covenants  among  nations 
as  instruments  of  world  order.  While  acknowledging  the  role  of  offi¬ 
cial  dialogue  and  efforts  of  regional  bodies,  we  also  call  for  inclusion 
of  nongovernmental  organizations,  subnational  and  community-based 
groups  in  peacemaking  efforts. 

To  strengthen  nongovernmental,  world  community,  and  international 
processes,  the  United  States  should: 

■  support  the  United  Nations  system  and  other  international  organi¬ 
zations,  pay  all  regular  assessments  on  time,  and  contribute  gener¬ 
ously  to  voluntary  funds 
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■  work  to  improve  equitable  sharing  of  power  in 
the  UN 

■  develop  institutional  support  for  conflict  reso¬ 
lution  initiatives  such  as  peace  teams,  environ¬ 
mental  negotiations,  reconciliation  projects,  and 
intergroup  arbitration  efforts 

■  adhere  faithfully  to  the  UN  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  other  international  human 
rights  instruments  the  U.S.  has  signed 

■  promote  the  work  of  the  UN  Commissioner  for 
Human  Rights  to  investigate  and  publicize 
human  rights  violations,  and  work  to  establish 
regional  human  rights  courts  where  they  do 
not  now  exist 

■  establish  and  maintain  diplomatic  relations 
with  all  governments  that  meet  the  internation¬ 
ally  accepted  definition  of  a  nation  state 

■  establish  and  maintain  diplomatic  contact  with 
all  organizations  that  play  a  significant  political 
role  at  a  national  or  international  level 

■  promote  ratification  of  the  UN  treaty  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea 

Section  2.  Reducing  armaments 

National  security  does  not  rely  on  military 
strength.  More  arms  mean  less  security  for  ordi¬ 
nary  people.  Increasingly,  armaments  serve  to 
secure  the  positions  of  those  in  power.  Military 
expansion  by  a  country  or  group  provokes  similar 
expansion  by  others,  and  reliance  on  threats  tends 
to  increase  the  hostility  and  distrust  that  lead  to 
war. 

We  believe  that  nations  need  to  move  toward  gen¬ 
eral  and  complete  disarmament,  both  domestically 
and  internationally.  We  urge  both  gun  control  and 
arms  control  to  reduce  the  dangers  of  personal, 
conventional  and  nuclear  weapons. 

Arms  proliferation  is  rooted  in  the  false  premise 
that  one  can  control  one's  enemy;  it  is  also  perpet¬ 
uated  by  immense  profits  in  arms  sales  and 
unhealthy  dependence  on  military  employment. 
We  urge  negotiated  worldwide  disarmament,  sup¬ 
ported  by  conversion  of  military  industries  to 
peaceful  production  and  political  settlements 
under  world  law.  At  the  same  time,  based  on  our 
understanding  of  Christian  principles,  we  urge 
unilateral  disarmament,  believing  that  other 
nations  will  respond  affirmatively.  We  are  pre¬ 


pared  to  take  the  risks  of  such  a  course,  convinced 
that  they  are  far  smaller  than  the  risks  involved  in 
the  current  course  of  endless  weapons  develop¬ 
ment. 

We  urge  the  United  States  to  encourage  worldwide 
and  regional  efforts  for  peace,  disarmament,  and 
global  security  by: 

■  calling  for  a  UN  conference  on  world  security 
and  other  forums  to  develop  mechanisms  and 
institutions  for  arms  reduction  and  peaceful 
resolution  of  disputes 

■  sharply  restricting  and  regulating  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  weapons  of  all  kinds, 
both  in  the  U.S.  and  in  the  international  com¬ 
munity 

■  implementing  the  UN  Genocide  Convention 
and  working  toward  a  prohibition  against 


CHALLENGES 

A  number  of  serious  issues  that  confront  Congress 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  also  challenge  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends.  Many  of  these  issues 
are  not  clearly  addressed  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  tra¬ 
ditional  testimonies  of  our  Religious  Society,  or  in 
recent  statements  of  official  Quaker  bodies.  Some¬ 
times  the  controversies  derive  from  different  religious 
convictions  or  different  ethical  judgements.  Others 
may  more  closely  reflect  the  customs  and  historical 
traditions  of  the  particular  sector  of  society  in  which 
zve  participate.  Furthermore,  information  bearing  on 
these  issues  is  neither  uniformly  shared  nor  inter¬ 
preted  alike  by  different  people. 

We  believe  that  Friends  could  exercise  leadership  in 
the  ongoing  public  discussion  of  these  issues.  The 
Quaker  belief  in  sincere  and  open  dialogue  and  our 
recognition  of  the  value  of  individual  leanings 
could  provide  a  beacon  to  others  in  resolving  diffi¬ 
cult  conflicts. 

FCNL  invites  Friends  and  others  throughout  the 
United  States  to  enter  into  loving  dialogue  on  these 
matters,  remembering  always  that  only  God  possess¬ 
es  all  truth. 

These  Challenges  appear  in  various  places  through¬ 
out  this  statement  of  policy  so  that  they  may  be  dis¬ 
cussed  within  the  context  of  related  issues. 
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preparation  for  waging  nuclear  or  biochemical 
warfare 

■  ensuring  United  Nations  monitoring,  inspec¬ 
tion,  evaluation  and  reporting  of  all  arms  trans¬ 
fers 

■  eliminating  all  nuclear  weapons  and  any 
nuclear  power  projects  which  could  contribute 
to  weapons  production.  Testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  both  explosion  and  simulation 
should  be  permanently  halted  worldwide,  as 
should  the  development  and  production  of  fis¬ 
sionable  materials 

■  adequate  disclosure  of  weapons  development 

■  supporting  proposals  for  clearing  land  mines 
and  prohibiting  their  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion 

We  urge  the  United  States  to  disarm  by  taking  the 
following  unilateral  actions,  both  because  they  are 
valid  steps  in  their  own  right  and  because  they 
would  challenge  other  nations  to  reciprocate  in  the 
search  for  peace: 

■  eliminate  its  nuclear  arsenal,  abandon  plans  to 
build  new  nuclear  weapons  production  facili¬ 
ties,  and  end  all  research  on  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  as  well  as  on  space-based  weapons 

■  phase  out  the  production  of  arms  in  the  U.S.; 
cease  supplying  military  training  and  weapons 
to  others,  and  encourage  all  other  supplying 
countries  to  do  the  same 

■  stop  grants  and  loan  guarantees  to  foreign 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  arms  transfers 

■  accelerate  reduction  of  U.S.  armed  forces 

■  eliminate  ROTC  programs  and  military  educa¬ 
tion  in  civil  society 

■  provide  technical  and  financial  support  for  par¬ 
ticipatory  community  planning  to  convert  mili¬ 
tary  assets  to  civilian  uses 

Section  3.  Resolving  conflicts 

Conflict  is  a  virtually  universal  accompaniment  of 
change  in  human  societies,  and  often  an  occasion 
for  growth.  We  support  movement  toward  nonvio¬ 
lent  responses  to  conflict,  as  well  as  the  institution¬ 
alization  of  constructive  conflict  resolution  at  all 
levels  of  society. 

Even  though  the  threat  of  a  massive  clash  between 
superpowers  has  diminished  in  recent  years,  the 


world  is  experiencing  an  alarming  number  of 
armed  civil  and  regional  conflicts.  People  must  be 
assured  of  their  right  to  affirm  traditions,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  culture  in  a  pluralistic  world  without 
resort  to  civil  war  or  genocide. 

Even  “small"  armed  conflicts  are  devastating  to 
local  populations.  They  are  also  ominous  in  their 
potential  for  escalation  and  the  direct  involvement 
of  more  powerful  antagonists.  The  United  States 
should  set  an  international  example  by  refraining 
from  use  or  support  of  military  or  paramilitary 
forces  abroad.  Above  all,  we  urge  the  use  of  negoti¬ 
ation,  mediation,  adjudication,  conciliation, 
inquiry,  and  other  methods  of  conflict  resolution. 
We  believe  that  the  institutionalization  of  third- 
party  conflict  resolution  is  essential  and  that  fund¬ 
ing  must  be  shifted  from  military  methods  to  these 
more  reconciling  institutions  and  processes.  The 
United  States  should: 

■  support  regional,  national,  and  inter-ethnic 
peace  efforts 

■  develop  and  make  common  use  of  the  mecha¬ 
nisms  of  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitra¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  UN  Charter,  as  well  as 
nongovernmental  mechanisms  at  home  and 
abroad,  particularly  in  early  stages  of  crises 

■  ensure  that  the  UN  finds  ways  to  receive  and 
act  on  early  warning  of  developing  conflicts,  so 
that  preventive  measures  have  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  chance  of  success 

■  participate  fully  in  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  and  encourage  resort  to  the  Court  when 
conciliation  and  similar  measures  fail  to  resolve 
international  conflict 


CHALLENGE:  How  should  Fricmis  respond  to  pro¬ 
posed  deployment  of  a  trained  international  UN  police 
force  that  could  intervene,  without  invitation,  in  situa¬ 
tions  where  there  are  grave  threats  to  the  survival  of 
civilian  populations? 


■  support  and  expand  the  use  of  preventive 
diplomacy  and  the  UN  functions  of  peacemak¬ 
ing  and  peace-building,  giving  them  preference 
over  peace-keeping  initiatives 

■  oppose  military  peace-enforcing^ 

■  support  international  peace  research  and  train¬ 
ing,  including  the  work  of  the  United  States 
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Institute  of  Peace,  particularly  the  development 
of  resources  for  conflict  resolution  and  analysis 
of  the  root  causes  of  unrest  and  violence 

Sanctions,  whether  economic,  cultural,  or  political, 
are  a  problematic  means  of  furthering  negotiations 
and  changing  behavior.  Yet  sometimes,  in  cases 
where  mediation  and  other  measures  have  failed, 
sanctions  may  be  the  least  offensive  means  avail¬ 
able  for  ending  injustice  or  aggression.  Each  pro¬ 
posed  sanction  must  be  carefully  considered,  and  if 
used  at  all,  must  be  focused  to  minimize  damage  to 
innocent  people.  Sanctions  should  be  used  only 
when  there  is  a  broad  multilateral  consensus.  To  the 
extent  possible,  there  should  be  assurance  that  the 
basic  needs  of  the  people  in  the  sanctioned  nation 
will  be  met;  that  diplomatic  and  private  channels 
are  held  open  for  further  dialogue;  that  the  objec¬ 
tives  are  clear  and  consistent  with  international 
law;  and  that  the  sanctions  are  proportional  to  their 
objective  and  likely  to  work.  We  recommend; 

■  creation  of  an  expert  international  body,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  UN,  to  monitor  the  human  rights 
of  civilians  in  countries  under  UN-imposed  eco¬ 
nomic  sanctions 


*  Certain  words  referring  to  United  Nations  actions  for  peace 
convey  specific  meanings.  The  following  descripitions 
explain  what  we  mean  by  five  terms  used  in  this  Policy 
Statement.  The  first  four  were  derived  from  a  1992  report  by 
the  UN  Secretary  General.  The  fifth  term,  "Peace  enforc¬ 
ing,"  is  used  here  to  refer  to  the  kinds  of  militari/  actions 
described  in  Chapter  Vll  (not  VI)  of  the  UN  Charter. 

a)  Preventive  diplomacy:  action  to  prevent  disputes  from 
arising  between  parties,  to  prevent  existing  disputes  from 
escalating  into  armed  con  flicts,  and  to  limit  the  spread  of  the 
latter  when  they  occur. 

b)  Peacemaking:  action  to  bring  hostile  parties  to  agreement, 
essentially  through  such  peacefid  means  as  those  foreseen  in 
Chapter  VI  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  (including 
negotiation,  enquinj,  mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration, 
judicial  settlement,  etc.) 

c)  Peace-keeping:  the  dqdoyment  of  a  United  Nations  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  field,  with  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  normally  involving  United  Nations  militan/  andfor 
police  personnel  and  frequently  civilians  as  well. 

d)  Post-conflict  peace-building  is  action  to  identify  and  sup¬ 
port  structures  which  will  tend  to  strengthen  and  solidify 
\)eace  in  order  to  avoid  a  relaf)se  into  conflict. 

e)  Peace  enforcing  refers  to  the  use  of  UN  or  other  multilater¬ 
al  armed  forces  to  impose  order  or  a  settlement  in  a  conflict 
situation,  in  the  absence  of  agreement  bi/  the  parties  to  the 
conflict. 


■  development  of  international  law  to  afford  to 
civilians  under  economic  sanctions,  at  a  mini¬ 
mum,  the  same  protections  accorded  to  civilians 
under  military  occupation 

■  ongoing  research  and  assessment,  by  diverse 
individuals  and  agencies,  of  the  political  effica¬ 
cy  and  human  impact  of  all  forms  of  sanctions 

We  believe  that  the  lessons  of  Korea,  Vietnam, 
Lebanon,  Panama,  Iraq,  Somalia,  and  other  armed 
interventions  serve  as  warnings  against  reliance  on 
military  force.  In  contrast,  the  birth  of  India,  Scan¬ 
dinavian  resistance  to  Nazism,  and  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  this  country  provide  important 
lessons  about  the  strength  of  nonviolent  move¬ 
ments.  These  lessons  need  to  be  carefully  studied 
and  widely  publicized.  Caution  must  be  exercised 
to  prevent  the  harm  which  may  accompany  even 
nonviolent  actions.  We  urge  Friends  and  others  to 
enter  into  dialogue  with  members  of  the  profession¬ 
al  military. 

The  United  States,  with  its  resources  and  expertise, 
is  increasingly  called  to  assist  in  humanitarian  and 
emergency  response  efforts  outside  its  boundaries. 
The  military  is  not  the  appropriate  mechanism  for 
such  assistance.  The  United  States  should  develop 
and  support  nonmilitary  assistance  programs  in 
partnership  with  appropriate  international  and 
nongovernmental  organizations.  The  U.S.  should 
also: 

■  support  civilian  humanitarian  assistance  and 
maintain  strict  separation  between  any  military 
operations  and  humanitarian  relief  operations 

■  cease  training  U.S.  military  personnel  outside 
the  U.S. 

■  end  U.S.  participation  in  military  alliances  and 
maintenance  of  overseas  bases 

■  promote  international  law  and  enforcement 
mechanisms  for  better  prosecution  of  those 
accused  of  war  crimes  and  crimes  against 
humanity,  and  for  the  provision  of  restitution  to 
their  victims 

■  cooperate  in  emergency  relief  and  general 
development  programs  that  directly  benefit  the 
needy  without  respect  to  U.S.  policies  regarding 
the  government(s)  in  the  affected  areas 
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Section  4.  Promoting  interdependence 
and  development 

Trade  and  travel  across  boundaries  can  improve 
the  understanding  of  one  society  for  another,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  mutual  participation  and  benefits 
occur.  It  is  in  the  self-interest  of  interdependent 
societies  to  settle  disputes  peacefully.  Peace  within 
and  among  nations  depends  in  part  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  mutual  understanding  to  replace  the 
ignorance  and  unjustified  fears  that  continue  to 
poison  intergroup  relations  of  many  kinds.  We 
urge: 

■  encouragement  of  cultural,  scientific,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  other  exchanges  among  nations  and 
peoples,  of  travel  programs  that  build  mutual 
understanding,  and  of  joint  gov^ernmental  and 
private  collaborative  ventures 

■  expansion  and  strengthening  of  regionally 
inclusive  confidence-building  processes,  such 
as  those  established  by  the  Helsinki  accords 

■  educational  programs  that  effectively  demon¬ 
strate  the  interdependence  of  our  world,  and 
that  equip  students  with  the  language  skills 
and  cultural  appreciation  needed  to  build  inter¬ 
national  understanding 

■  a  foreign  policy  that  respects  all  people's  rights 
to  adopt  socic'>economic  systems  of  their  choos¬ 
ing,  and  likewise  respects  the  rights  of  govern¬ 
ments  and  individuals  to  speak  out  freely 
against  human  rights  abuses 

An  effective  and  compassionate  response  to  the 
root  causes  of  hunger,  deprivation,  and  social  con¬ 
flict  must  include  greater  supj^ort  for  participatory 
and  sustainable  development^  programs,  equitable 
trade  policies,  and  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
that  improve  the  distribution  of  resources.  Securi¬ 
ty — national  and  global — is  enhanced  by  relieving 
the  extreme  economic  inequities  around  the  world 
and  enabling  self-reliant  efforts  to  satisfy  basic 
human  needs. 


^  Participatory  and  sustainable  development  refers  to  an 
approach  to  economic  development — particularly  in  poor 
areas — that  avoids  undue  damage  to  the  environment,  seeks  to 
involve  the  area's  residents  in  its  planning,  builds  on  the 
strengths,  assets,  and  knowledge  already  present,  and  does  not 
create  lasting  dependence  on  uncertain  ivorld  markets  or  on 
expensive  outside  inputs  (for  example,  chemical  pesticides). 


Because  women  and  children  carry  an  undue  share 
of  the  burdens  imposed  by  poverty,  increased 
respect  for  and  attention  to  the  human  rights  of 
women  and  children — including  education  and 
economic  security — are  crucial  for  a  better  world 
community. 

Specifically,  we  advocate: 

■  support  for  effective  United  Nations  and  other 
multilateral  agencies  as  the  major  channels  for 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  and  development  pro¬ 
grams 

■  restructuring  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  support 
development  programs  that  increase  economic 
opportunity  for  poor  people  in  environmental¬ 
ly  sustainable  ways 

■  significant  participation  by  indigenous  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  and  aid  recipients, 
particularly  women,  in  the  formulation,  design 
and  implementation  of  U.S.  aid  programs 

■  programs  and  policies  leading  to  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  income  and  development  of  human 
resources,  including  widespread  access  to  edu¬ 
cation  and  health  care,  especially  for  women 
and  ethnic  minorities 

■  medically  safe  and  non-coercive  family  plan¬ 
ning'^  for  both  women  and  men,  as  one  element 
of  an  effective  population  policy 

■  relieving  the  debt  burden  of  developing  nations 
in  a  manner  that  enables  their  governments  to 
redirect  resources  to  the  development  needs  of 
their  people 

■  policies  and  programs  that  respect  diverse 
indigenous  institutions  and  ecologically  sus¬ 
tainable  use  of  natural  resources. 

■  encouragement  of  grassroots  self-help  develop¬ 
ment  projects 

■  resistance  to  protectionist  legislation  and  export 
dumping,  practices  that  discriminate  against 
domestic  and  foreign  exporters 

■  linking  environmental  responsibility  and  inter¬ 
nationally  recognized  labor  rights  to  interna¬ 
tional  trade  agreements,  in  ways  that  reflect 
broad  participation  by  nongovernmental  orga¬ 
nizations 


^  Medically  safe  and  non-coercive  family  planning 

refers  to  the  provision  by  health  care  workers  of  information 
and  sendees  for  voluntarily  planning  and  spacing  the  births 
of  one's  children.  (See  also  the  Challenge  on  page  15,  as  well 
as  Part  IV,  section  2,  second  dotted  item  on  page  18.) 
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PART  11.  "We  seek  a  society 
with  equity  and  justice  for  all . . 

(Approved  11/94) 

Requirements  for  a  healthy  society  include  just  institutions,  as  well  as  right  relationships  among  people  and 
between  each  individual  and  God.  We  acknowledge  the  indispensable  role  of  government  in  safeguarding  the 
integrity  of  our  society  and  the  essential  dignity  of  all  human  beings  as  children  of  God.  As  citizens,  we  have 
the  responsibility  to  participate  vigorously  in  making  government  more  responsive,  open  and  accountable. 

Cultural,  social,  political,  civil,  and  economic  rights,  responsibly  exercised  by  all,  enhance  the  quality  of  our  life 
together.  Institutions  must  promote  and  protect  basic  human  rights  and  recognize  that  these  are  not  mere  privi¬ 
leges  subject  to  easy  denial. 


Section  1.  Governmental  institutions 

Electoral  processes.  Active  and  informed  citizen 
participation  in  the  political  and  electoral  process  is 
essential  to  the  proper  functioning  of  government. 
We  urge  support  for  government  policies  that  shift 
the  emphasis  in  political  campaigns  from  image¬ 
making  to  an  in-depth  understanding  of  the  issues 
and  the  candidates'  qualifications.  We  support  cam¬ 
paign  finance  reform  in  order  to  achieve  more  open 
access  to  public  office,  to  reduce  the  disproportion¬ 
ate  influence  of  large  campaign  contributions,  and  to 
promote  public  ownership  of  the  electoral  process. 
We  urge: 

■  independent  monitoring  and  control  of  cam¬ 
paign  spending 

■  public  financing  or  matching  funds,  up  to  a  set 
limit,  for  the  election  campaigns  of  candidates 
for  both  houses  of  Congress 

■  voluntary  ceilings  on  campaign  spending  that 
are  tied  to  partial  public  funding,  and  a  limit  on 
political  action  committee  (PAC)  contributions. 

■  limitations  on  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be 
contributed  to  campaigns  by  businesses  holding 
or  seeking  government  contracts 

■  full  disclosure  of  all  contributions  by  individuals 
and  organizations  to  parties  and  candidates 

■  passage  of  legislation  to  promote  coverage  of 
controversial  subjects,  and  access  to  federally 
regulated  communication  media  for  various 
points  of  view 

■  increased  public  funding  of  public  radio  and 
television  as  a  source  of  quality  information  on 
issues  and  campaigns 

■  expanded  voting  opportunities 

District  of  Columbia.  We  advocate  statehood  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  secure  full  voting  repre¬ 


sentation  in  Congress,  as  well  as  self-government, 
for  the  citizens  of  the  nation's  capital. 

Government  accountability.  We  hold  our  govern¬ 
ment  institutions  and  officials  to  rigorous  ethical 
standards  of  fairness,  honesty,  and  openness.  Delib¬ 
erative  bodies  should  include  representatives  of 
those  groups  that  will  be  directly  affected  by  the 
resulting  decisions. 

We  expect  our  government  to  abide  by  the  law, 
including  international  treaties.  The  system  of  checks 
and  balances  prescribed  by  the  U.S.  Constitution  is 
central  to  our  form  of  government  and  must  be 
maintained.  We  urge: 

■  free  and  timely  access  to  government  informa¬ 
tion  and  to  meetings  of  legislative  and  regulatory 
bodies 

■  fair  application  of  legislation,  and  compliance  by 
administrative  agencies  with  related  constitu¬ 
tional  and  statutory'  requirements 

■  openness  and  integrity  in  the  use  of  statistics  and 
other  information 

■  provisions  to  reduce  the  potential  for  conflict  of 
interest  in  the  administration  of  U.S.  laws 

■  protection  for  public  employees  who  speak  out 
against  corruption,  waste,  or  mismanagement  of 
government  operations 

■  prompt  prosecution  of  public  officials  who  use 
their  positions  to  violate  the  public  trust 

■  support  for  the  right  of  citizens  and  private 
groups  to  lobby,  as  guaranteed  by  the  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  petition  the  government  for 
redress  of  grievances 

■  elimination  of,  or  severe  limitations  on:  tax 
deductions  for  lobbying  expenses;  money  spent 
by  government  contractors  for  lobbying  and 
advertising;  and  allocation  of  tax  money  to  feder- 
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al  agencies,  including  the  Department  of 
Defense,  for  the  purpose  of  lobbying  Congress 

Information  policy  and  access.  We  believe  that  the 
gathering  and  compiling  of  information  for  public 
policy  should  be  an  open  process,  providing  the 
public  with  gcKHd  opportunities  to  evaluate  and  use 
data.  Access  to  accurate  information  enables  the  con¬ 
stitutional  process  of  checks  and  balances  to  function 
well,  and  allows  informed  participation  by  individu¬ 
als  in  government  activities.  Covert  activities  too 
often  lead  to  disinformation,  deceit,  secrecy,  and 
human  rights  violations.  Information  increasingly 
should  be  sought  and  validated  through  normal 
diplomatic  channels,  non-govemmental  research 
institutions,  and  a  free  and  open  press.  We  support: 

■  prohibition  of  covert  operations 

■  ending  the  secrecy  surrounding  the  operations 
and  budgets  of  intelligence  agencies 

■  strict  and  effective  congressional  ov  ersight  of  all 
intelligence  activities 

■  strict  observance  by  intelligence  agencies  of  the 
constitutional  rights  and  civil  liberties  of  all  indi¬ 
viduals 

■  sufficient  funding  and  support  for  agencies,  such 
as  the  State  Department  or  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  that  gather  information  open  to  public 
scrutiny 

■  creating  effective  ways  to  correct  inaccurate 
information  that  has  been  presented  publicly 

■  enforcement  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
as  a  way  of  discouraging  secrecy  in  government 

■  providing  access  to  electronic  information 
sources  by  developing  access  points  in  public 
places  such  as  libraries  and  schools 

Criminal  justice.  The  objective  of  criminal  laws  and 
the  criminal  justice  system  should  be  to  promote  fair 
and  equitable  dealings  among  individuals  in  the 
society,  to  prevent  violence  and  destruction,  and  to 
be  restorative.  To  this  end,  policy  should  deal  fairly 
with  the  offender,  victim,  and  community  by  provid¬ 
ing  equitable  and  prompt  adjudication,  effective 
education,  training  or  treatment  for  those  convicted, 
and  restitution  for  the  v  ictims  of  crime.  The  goal 
should  be  to  return  offenders  to  society  and  to  pro 
tect  society  from  v  iolent  crime.  Crime  prevention 
programs  must  address  the  complex  and  pervasive 
causes  of  crime,  which  often  are  rooted  in  social  and 
economic  injustice.  We  recommend: 


■  effective  policies  and  programs  for  prevention  of 
and  responses  to  juvenile  delinquency  and  crime 

■  full  legal  services  provided  by  government  for 
those  who  need  but  cannot  afford  them 

■  reconciliation  between  criminal  and  victim 
whenever  appropriate 

■  investment  in  basic  and  higher  education,  train¬ 
ing,  drug  treatment,  employment  dev'elopment, 
and  economic  opportunities,  for  both  crime  pre¬ 
vention  and  rehabilitation  of  offenders 

■  enforcement  of  laws  against  white-collar  crimes, 
such  as  perjury,  embezzlement,  and  bribery,  with 
the  same  degree  of  vigor  as  the  enforcement  of 
other  criminal  laws 

■  review  and  correction  of  law'-enforcement  and 
sentencing  practices  that  result  in  disproportion¬ 
ate  sentences  for  members  of  different  racial,  eth¬ 
nic,  and  economic  groups 

■  using  the  strengths  of  the  health  and  educational 
systems,  rather  than  the  punitive  criminal  justice 
process,  for  responses  to  and  treatment  of  drug 
use 


CHALLENGE:  How  should  Friends  respond  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  that  drug  use  be  decriminalized  as  a  means  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  personal  and  societal  violence  associated  with  drug 
trafficking  and  use? 


We  seek  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  because  it 
denies  the  sacredness  of  human  life  and  violates  our 
belief  in  the  human  capacity  for  change.  This  irre- 
v'ersible  penalty  cannot  be  applied  equitably  and 
without  error.  Use  of  the  death  penaltv^  by  the  state 
powerfully  reinforces  the  idea  that  killing  can  be  a 
proper  way  of  responding  to  those  who  have 
wronged  us.  We  do  not  believ'e  that  reinforcement  of 
that  idea  can  lead  to  healthier  and  safer  communities. 

Prisons  are  used  today  principally  as  instruments 
of  retribution,  a  pc^licy  contrary  to  our  beliefs  and 
likely  to  increase  criminal  activity.  We  seek  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  protects  society  while  it  also  affirms  the 
prisoner  as  a  potentially  redeemable  human  being. 
We  recommend: 

■  reducing  prison  and  jail  populations  by  imple¬ 
menting  bail  reforms,  decreasing  pre-trial  deten¬ 
tion,  reducing  the  length  of  sentences  where 
appropriate,  and  expanding  the  use  of  altema- 
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rives  to  prison  confinement,  such  as  community 
corrections  centers  and  halfway  houses 

■  eliminating  mandatory  sentences,  which  fill  the 
prisons  with  offenders  who  could  safely  be 
released  earlier 

■  setting  a  moratorium  on  the  expansion  of  prison 
capacity 

■  ensuring  prisoners'  constitutional  rights  and 
well-being  during  incarceration,  including  a 
mechanism  for  redress  of  grievances  that  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  prison  system 

■  upgrading  the  hiring  and  performance  standards 
for  all  corrections  officials,  and  providing  them 
with  educational  programs  to  foster  humane 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  offenders 

■  instituting  programs  to  enable  prisoners  to  par¬ 
ticipate  successfully  in  society  when  they  are 
released 

Section  2.  Civil  rights  and  liberties 

Today's  civil  rights  issues  challenge  us  to  see  what 
love  can  do.  Ours  should  be  a  society  where  human 
beings  are  accepted  on  their  merits.  The  demands  of 
justice  call  for  drawing  upon  every  spiritual 
resource:  faith  that  we  are  all  one  family  under  God 
and  should  live  together  in  respect;  love  to  overcome 
the  hatred  and  bitterness  engendered  by  centuries  of 
oppression  and  discrimination;  earnestness  to  move 
with  more  than  deliberate  speed;  penitence  on  the 
part  of  those  holding  special  privilege,  with  readi¬ 
ness  to  ask  forgiveness  and  extend  the  hand  of 
friendship;  courage  to  supplement  the  law  with 
heroic  determination  to  right  the  wrongs  in  our  own 
communities;  dedication  to  the  principles  of  nonvio¬ 
lence  as  the  moral  and  truly  effective  method  of 
social  change.  Law  can  and  must  increasingly  pro¬ 
vide  the  framework  of  justice,  but  law  is  harsh  and 
sterile  without  the  spirit  of  love  and  reconciliation. 

We  acknowledge  that  some  progress  has  been 
achieved  in  reducing  unjust  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  creed,  gender,  age,  sexual  orientation,  dis¬ 
ability,  and  race  or  ethnic  heritage.  Continued 
progress  is  needed.  As  demographic  revolutions 
change  the  makeup  of  our  population,  new  chal¬ 
lenges  emerge.  Racism  adversely  influences  family 
structures,  the  educational  system,  job  opportunities, 
and  prison  populations.  Much  remains  to  be  done  to 
ensure  the  passage  and  effective  enforcement  of  leg¬ 
islation  that  furthers  human  rights  and  that  seeks  to 
correct  present  injustices  growing  out  of  past  dis¬ 


crimination.  We  recognize  that  economic  support 
and  institutional  changes  are  required  to  make  basic 
civil  rights  a  reality. 

We  support  the  vigorous  and  diligent  protection  of 
all  the  rights  and  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  especially  speech,  press,  assembly,  reli¬ 
gion,  and  petition;  the  rights  to  due  process,  equal 
protection,  counsel,  and  jury  trial;  the  freedom  from 
self-incrimination,  double  jeopardy,  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment,  and  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures.  We  recommend: 

■  maintaining  the  constitutional  separation  of 
church  and  state  to  ensure  that  government 
funds  are  not  used  to  propagate  religious  doc¬ 
trines.  This  separation  does  not  prohibit  truly 
voluntary^  prayers  in  the  schools,  or  teaching 
about  the  religious  aspects  of  our  pluralistic  cul¬ 
tural  heritage,  or  discussion  of  ethical  principles 

■  eliminating  the  mandatory  use  of  oaths 

■  enforcing  all  prohibitions  against  the  use  of 
entrapment  by  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
against  the  use  of  coercion  in  eliciting  testimony 

■  opposing  legislation  that  discriminates  against  or 
denies  the  civil  rights  of  any  population  groups 
that  are  targets  of  hate  and  separation 

■  protecting  citizens'  rights  to  travel  and  to  priva¬ 
cy,  as  well  as  their  right  to  freedom  from  surv'eil- 
lance,  from  the  accumulation  of  secret  dossiers 
on  personal  opinions  or  legitimate  activities,  and 
from  requirements  to  carry  identity  papers 

■  restricting  inappropriate  uses  of  Social  Security 
and  other  identification  numbers  or  cards,  in 
order  to  prevent  abuses  of  power,  invasion  of 
privacy,  and  denial  of  ser\rices 

■  ensuring  full  civil  rights  and  protection  from  dis¬ 
crimination  for  people  with  generic  predisposi¬ 
tion  to  disease,  HIV  disease,  or  other  medical 
conditions  that  engender  widespread  and  unjus¬ 
tified  fears 

■  protecting  citizens  from  mandatory  drug  testing, 
except  for  those  with  immediate  and  direct 
responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the  public 

■  recognizing  that  self-determination  includes  the 
right  of  terminally-ill  patients  and  their  loved 
ones  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  accept  further 
medical  intervention 

We  affirm  our  opposition  to  military  conscription 
and  its  corollary,  compulsory  national  service.  We 
recommend: 
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■  repealing  the  Selective  Serxice  Act  and,  until  that 
happens,  ending  compulsory  registration  for 
Selective  Serxice 

■  enacting  the  Peace  Tax  Fund  bill,  which  would 
prox'ide  for  the  non-military  use  of  tax  monies 
paid  by  citizens  who  conscientiously  object  to 
paying  taxes  for  military  purposes 

■  ending  the  imposition  of  civil  penalties  without 
trial,  such  as  denial  of  educational  assistance, 
other  government  benefits,  and  employment,  as 
a  result  of  failure  or  refusal  to  register  for  the 
draft  or  pay  taxes  for  military  purposes 

■  granting  unconditional  amnesty  for  all  conx  icted 
of  violation  of  the  Selective  Serx  ice  Act  or  of  vio¬ 
lating  military  law  for  reasons  of  conscience 

■  ensuring  adequate  attention  and  treatment  for 
serxice  men  and  women  damaged  by  participa¬ 
tion  in  war,  and  for  their  families 

Section  3.  Relationships 
with  Native  Americans 

Since  the  first  Quakers  came  to  this  continent. 

Friends  have  sought  to  live  a  "kind,  just  and  peace¬ 
ful  life"  with  Native  peoples."*  In  this  spirit,  we 
encourage  Congress  to  maintain  respectful  relations 
with  American  Indians,  Alaska  Natives,  and  Natix’e 
Hawaiians.  Federal  policies  should  recognize  that 
Native  Americans  reserx  ed  certain  aboriginal  rights 
to  themselves,  even  as  their  lands  were  being  taken 
over  by  people  from  other  countries  and  cultures. 
These  aboriginal  rights  encompass  the  basic  means 
of  surx’ival  for  Natix'e  peoples,  including  access  to 
land,  water,  hunting  and  fishing.  Some  of  these 
rights  have  been  acknowledged  in  treaties,  others  in 
statutes  and  court  cases.  Treaties  reflect  solemn 
promises  made  by  our  respective  ancestors,  and 
should  be  honored.  The  tribal  governments  estab¬ 
lished  by  Native  Americans  are  entitled  to  set  poli¬ 
cies  that  gox  em  life  on  reserx  ations  and  that  impact 
tribal  members  who  live  off  reserx^ations.  The  federal 
government  should  relate  directly  to  tribal  govern¬ 
ments,  respecting  their  sovereignty  with  respect  to 
state  and  local  governments.  Federal  legislation  and 
policies  that  affect  Native  Americans  should  enable 

■*  The  leords  Native  peoples.  Native  citizens.  Native 
Americans  are  used  in  reference  to  indigenous  people  with¬ 
in  the  United  States,  who  often  use  names  for  themselves 
that  translate  as  "the  people.”  These  peoples  include  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians,  Alaska  Natives,  and  Natiiv  Hawaiians.  The 
term  “Native"  has  specific  legal  meaning  in  U.S.  law;  that 
is  ivhif  ive  capitalize  it  in  this  paper. 


them  to  direct  their  own  lix^es,  control  their  own 

lands  and  resources,  and  govern  their  own  commu¬ 
nities.  Specifically,  the  federal  government  should; 

■  honor  treaty  rights,  both  those  specifically 
reserved  by  Indian  nations  and  all  others  not 
specifically  relinquished  to  the  United  States 

■  fulfill  the  trust  responsibility,  undertaken  as  com¬ 
mitments  in  treaties,  to  ensure  the  basic  liveli- 
htx)d  of  Native  Americans  and  the  provision  of 
basic  services  in  such  areas  as  health,  education, 
jobs  training,  housing,  and  nutrition 

■  ensure  that  Native  Americans  are  able  to  exercise 
their  religious  beliefs  and  practices  and  fully 
express  their  cultural  traditions 

■  promote  the  establishment  and  consolidation  of 
tribal  land  bases,  in  order  to  provide  both  for  the 
needs  of  Indian  communities  and  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  these  lands  and  resources  by  the  federal 
government 

■  negotiate  the  restoration  of  Native  lands  taken  in 
xiolation  of  treaty  agreements.  Restitution 
should  be  provided  when  it  is  agreed,  by  both 
the  Natix'e  Americans  affected  and  the  U.S.  gox^- 
emment  entity  inx'olx'ed,  that  restoration  is  clear¬ 
ly  impossible 

■  protect  tribal  sovereignty  from  erosion  by  state 
and  local  govenxments,  and  promote  good  con¬ 
flict  resolution,  consultative  processes,  and  diplo¬ 
matic  negotiations  between  tribal  governments 
and  others 

■  support  economic  development  in  Native  com¬ 
munities,  particularly  that  which  assures  respect 
for  the  earth  and  encourages  community  partici¬ 
pation 

■  support  the  political  processes  of  tribal  govern¬ 
ments  that  enable  them  to  solx'e  problems  facing 
their  communities  in  their  own  way,  ex  en  when 
their  choices  differ  from  the  visions  of  other  com¬ 
munities  around  them 


CHALLENGE:  How  do  we  reconcile  our  historic  opiposi- 
tkm  to  gambling  with  our  historic  supiport  for  the  rights  of 
Indian  nations  to  determine  their  own  forms  of  economic 
development? 


■  support  Native  Americans  in  their  continuing 
efforts  to  reverse  the  trend  toxvard  fragmentation 
of  families  and  communities 

■  support  and  dex'elop  respect  for  tribal  processes 
of  knowledge,  such  as  oral  histories,  in  U.S.  edu- 
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cational  programs  and  legal  proceedings 

■  assist  tribes  in  their  administration  of  federal 
programs 

■  assure  the  civil  rights  and  particular  needs  of 
Native  citizens,  whether  or  not  they  are  members 
of  recognized  tribes 

Section  4.  Immigration  and  refugees 

We  believe  that  the  world  should  move  toward  a 
global  community  whose  people  can  choose  freely 
where  they  wish  to  live  and  work.  Our  vision 
includes  a  world  of  open  borders.  In  the  short  term, 
we  believe  in  the  importance  of  both  asylum  for 
refugees  escaping  oppression  and  freedom  to 
migrate  for  those  who  hope  to  improv^e  their  living 
conditions.  We  acknowledge  and  affirm  that  a  world 
with  open  borders  implies  a  more  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  world's  wealth,  more  respect  for  human 
rights,  and  greater  tolerance  of  differences  than  exist 
at  present.  International  cooperation  is  an  essential 
factor  in  dealing  with  international  migration.  Legis¬ 
lation  should  assure  that: 

■  the  U.S.  will  consult  closely  with  other  govern¬ 
ments  about  immigration  policies  affecting  their 
countries,  and  will  make  full  use  of  United 
Nations  ser\ices  for  international  cooperation  on 
migration 

■  the  political,  scxrial,  ethnic,  and  economic  factors 
driving  emigration  will  be  addressed 

■  international  free  trade  agreements  will  include 
proN'isions  for  the  necessary  flow  of  workers 
across  international  borders  and  equitable  treat¬ 
ment  for  both  newly  arrived  workers  and  those 
in  affected  communities 

This  nation  was  founded  on  many  and  varied  cul¬ 
tures  and  histories,  and  the  contributions  of  many 
nations  continue  to  enrich  our  lives.  The  United 
States  is  still  able  to  accept  immigrants.  Categories  of 
preferences  and  exemptions  set  forth  in  present  laws 
should  be  made  more  equitable.  Particular  consider¬ 
ation  must  be  given  to  refugees  fleeing  violence  and 
oppression.  Careful  consideration  of  the  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  environmental  impact  on  regions  where 
immigrants  tend  to  concentrate  must  be  a  part  of 
these  revisions.  We  recommend: 

■  safe  haven  for  all  those  meeting  the  United 
Nations'  definition  of  "refugee."  Refugee  status 
should  not  be  denied  on  ideological,  health,  or 
political  grounds 


■  immediate  action  to  admit  all  refugees  seeking 
asylum  within  our  borders,  and  immediate  ces¬ 
sation  of  detention  and  deportation  proceedings 
against  refugees 

■  full  revdew  of  individual  applications  for  asylum, 
rather  than  on-the-spot  airport  and  border  inter¬ 
views 

■  extended  voluntary  departure  status  for  the  large 
number  of  undocumented  aliens  whose  home 
countries  are  unsafe  because  of  civil  war,  political 
unrest,  or  physical  disaster 

■  strict  observance  by  the  Immigration  and  Natu¬ 
ralization  Service  (INS)  of  existing  laws  protect¬ 
ing  human  rights  with  respect  to  all  persons 
regardless  of  status,  under  the  jurisdiction  and 
review  of  the  federal  court  system 

■  approval  of  travel  in  and  through  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  ideology,  health,  politi¬ 
cal  background,  or  social  and  economic  status, 
especially  for  those  with  well-documented  pur¬ 
poses  such  as  business,  education,  or  attendance 
at  a  particular  event 

All  those  seeking  to  enter  or  residing  here  should, 
without  regard  to  their  immigrant  status,  be  treated 
with  justice  and  equity,  and  be  accorded  full  rights 
as  human  beings,  at  the  same  time  being  asked  to 
accept  the  common  responsibility  to  pay  taxes.  We 
believe  that: 

■  full  civil  rights  under  due  process  of  law  should 
be  guaranteed  to  all  applicants  for  entry,  and  to 
those  who  assist  them,  including  the  right  to  a 
full  hearing  with  constitutional  protections,  the 
right  to  an  appeal,  and  the  right  to  bring  habeas 
corpus  petitions 

■  immigration  laws  should  be  enforced  by  govern¬ 
ment  law  enforcement  agencies,  not  by  private 
citizens  or  serv  ice  agencies.  Requiring  employ¬ 
ers,  schools,  and  service  agencies  to  enforce  these 
laws  places  an  unfair  burden  on  society  and  car¬ 
ries  a  potential  for  discrimination  in  employment 

■  fair  labor  laws  and  health  and  safety  standards 
in  the  workplace  should  be  firmly  enforced 

■  neither  citizens  nor  non-citizen  residents  should 
be  required  to  cany'  identification  cards  to  prove 
their  residency  status.  We  believe  this  would 
infringe  on  individual  freedom  and  priv'acy 

■  support  must  be  prov'ided  for  educational  and 
community  activities  that  recognize  how  diversi¬ 
ty  strengthens  and  enriches  our  society 
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PART  III.  "We  seek  a  community  where 
every  person's  potential  may  be  fulfilled  . . 

(Approved  11/94) 

The  quality  of  our  nation's  future  depends  greatly  on  its  ability  to  form  and  maintain  safe,  supportive  and  eco- 
nomically-viable  communities.  We  believe  that  all  persons  are  equally  deserv'ing  of  a  life  with  dignity  and  the 
basic  necessities  for  human  growth  and  development.  We  are  responsible  for  each  other;  all  persons  should 
contribute  time,  skills,  taxes  and  other  resources  to  the  society,  according  to  their  ability. 

Access  to  quality  education,  housing  and  health  care;  communities  free  from  violence,  drug  abuse  and  poverty; 
and  communities  where  all  persons  receive  sufficient  income  to  maintain  home,  family  and  health  are  essen¬ 
tial.  The  provision  of  these  serv  ices  and  the  revitalization  of  depressed  urban  and  rural  communities  should  be 
major  goals  of  national  policy.  We  urge  the  federal  government,  working  together  with  local  agencies  and  the 
private  sector,  to  help  strengthen  communities.  This  can  be  achieved  by  expanding  economic  opportunities, 
providing  essential  services  and  income  supports,  enhancing  public  safety,  and  promoting  tolerance  and 
appreciation  of  diversity. 


Section  1.  Economic  life 

Hunger  and  poverty  can  and  should  be  eliminated 
at  home  and  abroad  through  economies  that  enlarge 
the  opportunities  for  participation  by  all  people  in 
each  scxriety.  We  will  support  policies  that  enable 
various  economic  models  promoting  economic  jus¬ 
tice  to  flourish.  Economic  institutions  and  policies 
should  make  rational  economic  decisions  possible 
and  should  provide  for  the  dispersal  of  political  and 
economic  power.  We  deplore  the  excessive  and 
increasing  concentration  of  wealth  and  the  dispro¬ 
portionate  racial  and  gender  expressions  of  these 
inequalities.  All  persons  should  receive  income  ade¬ 
quate  to  maintain  health  and  dignity.  We  believe  that 
economies  will  be  not  only  more  equitable  but  also 
more  productive  as  income  inequality  is  reduced 
and  economic  opportunities  are  increased. 

In  the  United  States,  federal  government  policy 
directly  affects  communities  and  establishes  the 
framework  in  which  private  economic  decisions  are 
made.  It  is  a  public  responsibility  to  ensure  that  each 
person  is  provided  with  the  skills  and  opportunity 
to  earn  income  adequate  for  family  needs  through 
work  under  non-exploitative  conditions.  We  recog¬ 
nize  the  responsibility  of  gov^emment  to  provide  for 
those  who  cannot  provide  for  themselves,  to  pro¬ 
mote  job  creation  and  training,  and  to  structure  wel¬ 
fare  and  public  assistance  to  enhance  human  dignity 
and  development.  Meaningful  work  contributes  to 
the  development  of  human  potential,  self-esteem, 
and  community  well-being.  We  recognize  that 
"work"  includes  a  multitude  of  socially  valuable 
activities,  paid  as  well  as  unpaid.  We  emphasize  the 


responsibility  of  everyone  to  contribute  to  society 
through  work,  within  the  limits  of  health  and  other 
capacities. 

Employment.  We  seek  a  level  of  employment  in 
which  jobs  that  pay  a  living  wage  are  available  for 
ev^eryone.  Policies  must  respond  to  changes  in 
demographics  and  family  work  patterns.  We  advo¬ 
cate: 

■  economic  policies  that  generate  employment 
opportunities  and  jobs  at  a  living  wage  for  ev'ery- 
one  who  is  able  to  work 

■  regionally  directed  job  training  and  placement 
programs  to  help  workers  find  employment  at  a 
liv^ing  wage 

■  rev  ersing  policies  that  tolerate  high  rates  of 
unemployment  and  practices  that  perpetuate 
misleading  reporting  of  unemployment  data 

■  adequately  funded  programs  to  assist  and  retrain 
workers  dislocated  by  the  restructuring  of  the 
U.S.  economy 

■  helping  businesses  adjust  to  rapid  changes  in  the 
domestic  and  international  economy 

■  economic  policies  that  extend  opportunities  to 
small  ventures,  recognizing  their  role  in  provid¬ 
ing  employment  and  economic  growth 

■  vigorous  enforcement  and  strengthening  of  laws 
on  civil  rights,  fair  employment,  fair  labor,  and 
affirmative  action,  and  of  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act 

■  acknowledgement  in  government  statistics  and 
by  entitlement  programs  of  the  value  of  unremu¬ 
nerated  labor 
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■  provision  of  publicly  generated  jobs  when  the 
private  sector  does  not  provide  enough  jobs  to 
meet  demand 

■  providing  income  support  to  families  and  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  unable  to  meet  their  basic  needs 
through  employment,  in  an  amount  sufficient  to 
maintain  health  and  dignity,  and  in  a  manner 
that  affirms  the  worth  of  every  person  and  the 
importance  of  family 

The  Federal  Budget.  The  federal  budget  is  both  an 
expression  of  and  a  tool  for  implementing  federal 
policies  and  priorities.  The  federal  budget  should 
allow  for  adequate  spending  to  meet  the  actual 
needs  of  the  nation,  as  identified  throughout  this 
policy  statement.  This  includes  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment's  role  in  assisting  individuals,  communities 
and  states.  It  should  not  squander  resources  on 
wasteful  and  destructive  activities,  such  as  military 
spending.  We  support  progressive  taxation^  as  a 
means  of  financing  federal  government  spending. 

In  general,  ongoing  federal  programs  and  activities 
should  be  paid  for  with  current  revenues.  Govern¬ 
ment  borrowing  is  appropriate  for  countering  eco¬ 
nomic  recessions  and  making  long-term  investments 
in  research,  education,  health,  en\Tronmental  protec¬ 
tion,  and  infrastructure. 

Because  of  the  size  of  its  economy,  the  United  States 
has  a  particular  responsibility  to  conduct  its  econom¬ 
ic  affairs  in  ways  consistent  with  the  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  all  the  world's  people.  We  recog¬ 
nize  the  growing  interdependence  of  all  the  world's 
economies  and  the  increased  need  for  mutually  ben¬ 
eficial  ccx)rdination  of  international  economic  and 
trade  policies. 

To  achieve  a  just  and  stable  economic  enx  ironment 
and  to  encourage  the  development  of  human  and 
material  resources,  we  advocate; 

■  significantly  reducing  military'  spending,  which 
would  reduce  deficit  spending  and  help  to  meet 
domestic  and  global  human  needs 

■  a  more  progressive  tax  system  overall,  including 
the  taxation  of  entitlement  income,  and  closing 


The  term  progressive  taxation  means  imposing  higher 
rates  of  taxation  on  those  with  higher  incomes,  and  lower 
rates  of  taxation  on  those  with  lower  incomes. 


the  loopholes  that  have  the  effect  of  concentrat¬ 
ing  wealth 

■  adopting  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  that  pro¬ 
mote  sustainable  production  at  stable  prices  and 
increased  employment  opportunities 

■  sufficient  funding  for  state  governments  to 
ensure  adequate  resources  to  implement  federal 
mandates,  particularly  those  related  to  basic 
human  needs  and  environmental  protection 

■  enforcement  of  anti-trust  legislation,  especially  in 
recently  deregulated  industries 

■  opposition  to  government-sponsored  gambling 
and  gambling  as  a  way  to  raise  revenues. 

Section  2.  Urban  communities 

The  development  of  safe,  diverse,  and  thriving  urban 
communities  must  be  a  major  objective  of  govern¬ 
ment  policy.  Many  urban  communities  are  character¬ 
ized  by  high  unemployment,  deteriorating  infrastruc¬ 
ture  and  environment,  growing  violence,  and  persis¬ 
tent  poverty  and  isolation.  The  economic,  social,  and 
racial  disparities  betw'een  urban  and  non-urban  com¬ 
munities  are  growing,  with  fewer  public  and  priv'ate 
resources  available  for  many  urban  communities. 

We  call  for  a  national  commitment  to  re\Ttalize  urban 
communities.  This  will  require  federal  support, 
including  increased  economic  opportunities,  public 
investment,  and  incentives  for  private  investment 
and  non-exploitive  development.  We  urge: 

■  vigorous  government  support  for  equal  educa¬ 
tion  opportunities,  job  training,  child  care,  nutri¬ 
tion  assistance,  counseling,  service  opportunities, 
vocational  training,  and  development  in  low- 
income  communities 

■  allocating  funds  toward  rebuilding  infrastructure 
of  urban  communities 

■  the  dev'elopment  and  maintenance  of  decent, 
affordable,  racially  desegregated  housing  in  revi¬ 
talized  urban  communities 

■  policies  to  promote  ethnically  and  economically 
diverse  neighborhoods,  addressing  tensions  that 
may  result,  with  special  support  for  minority- 
owned  and  neighborhood  businesses 

■  funding  for  env  ironmental  restoration  of  open 
areas,  including  tree-planting  and  urban  veg¬ 
etable  gardens 

■  policies  to  address  the  growing  environmental 
problems  of  toxic  waste  and  pollution  in  urban 
areas 


T. 
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■  urban  design  fcKusing  on  building  self-  reliant 
communities  that  encourage  the  use  of  public 
transportation,  biking,  and  walking 

Section  3.  Rural  communities 

Strong  rural  communities  depend  upon  a  broad  and 
resilient  economic  base,  emphasizing  local  control.  It 
is  essential  that  the  United  States  maintain  a  sound 
agricultural  base,  to  insure  safe  and  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  fcxxi,  fiber,  and  other  essential  agricultural 
products.  The  destruction  of  farmlands  by  uncon¬ 
trolled  suburban  development  must  be  addressed  by 
law  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  maintain  our  focxi  sup¬ 
plies  at  prices  that  can  be  afforded  by  all  of  our  citi¬ 
zens.  We  recognize  the  role  of  federal  policy  deci¬ 
sions  in  helping  to  maintain  the  strength  of  rural 
communities,  but  we  affirm  the  need  to  involve  kxral 
residents  and  businesses  in  the  design  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  economic  development  programs.  We 
recommend: 

■  adapting  programs  that  provide  public  ameni¬ 
ties,  such  as  health  care,  supplemental  feeding 
programs,  education,  and  transportation,  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  rural  areas 

■  agricultural,  credit,  business,  and  tax  policies  that 
encourage  IcKally  owned  small  businesses,  coop¬ 
eratives,  and  small  and  mcxlerate  family  owned 
and  operated  farms 

■  agricultural,  tax,  research,  and  rural  economic 
development  policies  that  will  help  to  sustain 
and  restore  natural  resources,  ensure  equitable 
access  to  water  and  land,  and  otherwise  respond 
to  special  needs  of  particular  groups,  including 
farm  workers,  minorities,  women,  and  part-time 
farmers 

■  more  research  on,  and  close  monitoring  of,  the 
impacts  of  accelerating  integration  of  farm  and 
fcxxi  prcxluction,  from  genetic  research  through 
retail  promotion.  Such  integration  should  be  reg¬ 
ulated  or  prohibited  as  necessary  to  protect  farm 
producers,  cc^mmunities,  the  environment,  and 
consumer  prcxiuct  safety 

■  careful  monitoring  of  new  prcxiuction  technolo¬ 
gies,  including  biogenetic  techniques,  and  wide 
dissemination  of  accurate  information  regarding 
known  or  possible  health  or  scxial  effects 

■  maintenance  of  grain  reserv^es,  to  stabilize  fcx)d 
supply  and  assure  that  needs  for  fcxxi  aid  can  be 


met.  Management  of  reserves,  focxi  aid,  and 
export  subsidies  should  ensure  that  food  produc¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States  or  in  developing  nations 
are  not  undercut 

■  upholding  collective  bargaining  rights  of  farm 
workers,  and  ensuring  that  conditions  of  farm 
labor  are  not  exempted  from  usual  labor  and 
wcxkplace  standards 

■  ending  tobacco  support  programs  (domestic  and 
international),  and  assisting  poor  farm  families 
who  are  affected  by  this  change  to  find  alterna¬ 
tive  oppcxtunities 

■  fcKusing  the  benefits  from  commodity  price  sup¬ 
port  or  revenue  assurance  programs  on  small 
and  moderate  sized  farms 

■  policies  that  support  state  or  community  pro 
grams  to  protect  farmland  from  urban  encroach¬ 
ment 

Section  4.  Role  of  government 
in  building  community 

Federal,  state  and  local  governments  should  enable 
and  ensure  the  delivery  of  the  services,  both  public 
and  private,  upon  which  both  human  development 
and  quality  of  life  depend.  Scxiety  benefits  when 
families  and  small  cc^mmunities  make  commitments 
to  care  for  their  members.  We  urge  our  governments, 
both  national  and  local,  to  support  such  groups 
through  legislation  which  remov^es  barriers  to  their 
creation  and  continuance. 

Health  care.  We  support  a  health  care  system  with 
the  primary  goal  of  maintaining  and  improving  the 
health  of  the  population.  We  support  health  care  that 
recognizes  the  variety  of  needs  and  expectations  of 
the  population,  including  differences  in  age,  gender, 
culture,  ethnicity,  language,  income,  and  region.  We 
favor  a  health  care  system  that  gives  attention  to  the 
just  distribution  of  health  care  resources,  including 
facilities,  technology,  professionals,  transportation 
and  support  systems.  Reforms  in  national  health 
care  policy  should  include: 

■  access  for  everyone  to  health  care,  regardless  of 
employment  or  health  status,  age,  income,  or  citi¬ 
zenship  status 

■  flexibility  that  allows  states,  communities  and 
local  health  boards  to  be  involved  in  defining, 
planning,  and  distribution  of  health  services 
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■  Icxral  or  regional  accountability,  to  enhance  respon¬ 
sibility  for  local  health  outcomes,  provide  authori¬ 
ty  to  assure  quality  of  services,  and  set  funding 
priorities  consistent  with  local  health  goals 

■  a  comprehensive  package  of  benefits  including 
preventive  care,  primary  care,  prenatal  and  post¬ 
natal  care,  immunizations,  hearing,  dental,  eye 
care,  mental  health  services,  and  health  education 

■  prevention,  rehabilitation,  and  treatment  of  alco¬ 
hol,  drug,  tobacco  and  other  substance  abuse 

■  community-based,  long-term  care  services  for 
impaired  elderly  and  disabled  persons  who  are 
unable  to  live  independently  but  do  not  require 
skilled  nursing  home  care 

■  skilled  nursing  home  and  hospice  care  for  termi¬ 
nally  ill  patients 

■  intensive  research  and  public  education  to  devel¬ 
op  effective  solutions  to  HFV  disease 

■  primary  reliance  on  progressive  taxation  to  pro¬ 
vide  federal  funds  for  health  care  reform 


CHALLENGE:  Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  are  not 
in  unity  on  abortion  issues.  Therefore,  FCNL  takes  no 
position  and  does  not  act  either  for  or  against  abortion 
legislation.  On  occasion,  FCNL  may  appeal  to  lawmakers 
not  to  use  the  abortion  debate  to  pmralyze  action  on  other 
legislation. 


Education.  We  believe  that  quality  education  pro 
vides  a  foundation  for  both  individual  growth  and  a 
livable  society.  It  helps  to  build  peace  at  home  and  in 
the  community,  the  nation,  and  the  world.  We  sup¬ 
port  educational  programs  that  promote  conflict  res¬ 
olution,  diversity  awareness,  global  interdepen¬ 
dence,  peaceful  living,  and  opportunities  for  the  self- 
fulfillment  of  all  members  of  society.  We  support  a 
strong  public  education  system  with  adequate  fund¬ 
ing,  equitably  distributed  and  locally  controlled. 
Educational  programs  should  provide: 

■  expansion  of  preschool  and  early  childhood  edu¬ 
cation 

■  tools  and  opportunities  for  lifelong  learning 

■  increased  financial  aid  for  students  at  the  post¬ 
secondary  level 

■  appropriate  access  for  the  mentally,  physically, 
and  emotionally  disabled 


■  incentives  and  support  for  those  on  public  assis¬ 
tance  to  continue  their  education 

■  incentives  for  states  to  equalize  education 
funding 

■  incentives  and  funding  for  conflict  resolution 
and  training  in  alternatives  to  violence 

■  additional  education  and  counseling  to  address 
the  needs  of  juvenile  offenders 

■  educational  curricula  that  teach  the  shared  civic 
culture,  and  emphasize  tolerance,  respect,  and 
awareness  of  the  differences  and  similarities  in 
society 

■  programs  that  teach  parenting  skills 

Families  with  children.  All  children  have  the  right 
to  living  conditions  that  include  adequate  food, 
housing,  and  health  care.  They  need  a  loving  envi¬ 
ronment  free  from  violence  and  poverty,  with  posi¬ 
tive  adult  role  models.  Programs  for  children  should 
stress: 

■  needs  of  the  whole  child,  including  shelter,  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental  health,  education,  security,  and 
protection 

■  support  for  a  loving,  stable  home  environment 
for  children  by  providing  adequate  services  to 
maintain  family  unity,  and  improving  foster  care 
and  adoption  procedures  and  services 

■  expansion  of  safe  and  affordable  day  care 

■  tax  policies,  welfare  policies,  and  flexible 
employment  policies  that  enable  parents  to  care 
for  their  children  at  home 

■  increased  funding  for  programs  to  prevent  child 
abuse,  to  offer  successful  interv'ention,  and  to 
prevent  substance  abuse 

■  full  funding  for  the  Women,  Infants  &  Children 
supplemental  feeding  program 

Housing.  We  believe  that  decent,  safe  and  affordable 
housing  should  be  available  to  every  family  or  indi¬ 
vidual.  Government  policies  should  ensure: 

■  rehabilitation  and  construction  of  affordable  low- 
and  middle-income  housing,  and  equal  access  to 
it,  so  that  all  families  may  obtain  decent  housing 
and  still  have  sufficient  income  to  meet  basic 
needs  and  ensure  human  dignity 

■  programs  to  encourage  use  of  innovative,  low- 
cost  materials  and  designs  for  housing 

■  reforms  in  the  structure  and  administration  of 
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Housing  and  Urban  De\’elopment  programs,  to 
ensure  the  pro\’ision  of  safe,  livable  and  afford¬ 
able  public  housing 

■  \’igorous  enforcement  of  the  Fair  Housing  laws 

■  ser\'ices  and  shelters  for  the  homeless  that 
include  aid  in  relocation  and  job  training 

■  access  to  housing  subsidies  and  supportive  ser- 
\ices  for  specialized  populations  throughout 
each  community 

Transportation  policy.  To  give  people  better  access 
to  employment,  housing,  health  care,  and  education, 
to  conserx  e  natural  resources,  to  preser\^e  the  integri¬ 
ty  of  ItKal  neighborhoods,  and  to  reduce  air  pollu¬ 
tion  and  traffic  congestion,  we  support: 

■  incentives  and  increased  funding  for  effective 
public  transportation,  and  making  it  accessible  to 
residents  of  low-income  communities 

■  encouraging  creati\'e  personal  transportation, 
such  as  walking,  bicycling,  and  carpotiling,  by 
creating  bikeways,  high  occupancy  vehicle 
express  lanes,  and  other  incentives 

■  reducing  present  subsidies  that  encourage  the 
use  of  single-occupant  vehicles 

■  innovations  that  would  enable  society  to  move 
toward  more  ecologically  sustainable  forms  of 
transportation 


Communities  Free  of  Violence.  Friends'  testimonies 
promote  peace,  simplicity,  equality,  and  nonviolent 
solutions  to  personal  and  societal  problems.  Govern¬ 
ment  policies  must  address  the  many  causes  of  vio¬ 
lence,  as  well  as  the  symptoms.  Communities  must 
be  supported  in  their  efforts  to  be  free  of  violence 
and  the  threat  of  violence.  We  advocate: 

■  community  mediation,  education  in  conflict  reso¬ 
lution,  and  other  programs  to  resolve  conflict 
peacefully  and  promote  tolerance  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  differences 

■  strict  gun  control  and  campaigns  to  reduce  gun 
use 

■  programs  that  involve  local  people  in  improving 
and  protecting  their  communities 

■  development  of  community  programs,  public 
sports  facilities,  and  other  services  in  poor  neigh¬ 
borhoods  to  provide  alternatives  for  disadvan¬ 
taged  youth 

■  significantly  reducing  the  dehumanizing  materi¬ 
al  and  violence  in  television,  movies,  and  print 
media 

■  an  educational  campaign  against  violent  games 
and  toys,  toward  reducing  their  production,  dis¬ 
tribution  and  use 

■  policies  and  programs  that  specifically  address 
violence  against  women  and  children 

■  government  funding  for  programs  that  address 
the  causes  of  domestic  violence  and  help  foster  a 
healthy  home  environment 


YOUR  GIFT  IS  NEEDED  to  help  sustain  our  Quaker 
witness  in  Washington.  Contributions  to  FCNL  sup¬ 
port  lobbying  and  are  not  tax  deductible.  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  FCNL  Education  Fund  are  tax  deductible 
and  support  research  and  educational  activities. 


To  contribute. 

Mail  your  check  to  FCNL,  245  Second  Street,  NE,  Washington,  DC,  20002. 

Charge  your  donation  to  MasterCard  or  Visa  by  calling  800-630-1330,  ext.  141. 

Donate  online  securely  by  going  to  FCNL's  web  site, 
<www.fcnl.org/suprt/indx.htm>. 


Thank  you! 
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PART  IV.  "We  seek  an  earth  restored  . . 

(Approved  11/01) 

We  cherish  the  value  of  the  natural  world  as  God's  creation,  beyond  its  use  by  humankind.  "The  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  the  fullness  thereof;  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein,"  (Psalm  24:1). 

We  believe  that  humankind  must  respect  and  take  responsibility  for  use  of  the  earth's  resources  and  maintain 
a  sustainable  environment  for  future  generations. 

People  must  choose  activities,  create  institutions,  and  establish  policies  and  laws  that  are  beneficial  to  the  earth 
and  those  that  will  help  protect  and  regenerate  its  ecosystems.  We  must  bear  witness  to  Friends'  Testimony  of 
Simplicity  and  acknowledge  the  obligation  to  share  nature's  gifts  with  all  God's  creation. 

We  recognize  that  issues  regarding  the  use  and  protection  of  the  earth's  resources  are  global  and  require  mutu¬ 
al  respect  and  cooperation  with  every  community  on  earth. 

We  understand  that  the  global  environmental  crisis  has  deep  relevance  to  Friends'  Peace  Testimony.  Environ¬ 
mental  degradation  and  resource  scarcity  are  among  the  underlying  causes  of  violence  and  war. 

We  recognize  the  interdependence  of  humans  with  the  whole  world  and  their  responsibility  to  the  ecosystems  on 
which  all  life  depends.  Humanity  must  commit  to  curbing  excessive  and  destructive  consumption  and  pollution. 
We  believe  these  responsibilities  are  urgent  and  must  be  acted  upon  globally,  nationally,  locally,  and  individually. 


Section  1.  Caring  for  the  Earth 

We  can  see  that  the  health  of  the  earth's  ecosystems 
and  their  ability  to  support  life  has  been  and  is  being 
seriously  impaired  by  human  activities.  We  deplore 
the  pollution  of  the  earth's  land,  water,  and  atmos¬ 
phere;  the  decline  in  biodiv^ersity  and  nonrenewable 
resources;  and  the  increase  in  deforestation  and 
desertification.  The  world  is  in  the  midst  of  a  mass 
extinction  of  species,  primarily  human  in  cause. 

We  urge  that  national  legislation  promote  ecological¬ 
ly  sound  agricultural,  extractive,  industrial,  and 
commercial  enterprises.  Ways  must  be  found  to  meet 
the  needs  of  human  beings  without  doing  violence 
to  the  rest  of  creation.  Specifically,  we  advocate  that 
the  U.S.  government  develop  policies  that  provide: 

■  regional  and  international  cooperation  for  the 
solution  of  environmental  problems,  including 
the  incorporation  of  environmental  standards 
in  trade  agreements  that  assure  the  rights  of 
nations  and  local  governments  to  establish 
more  stringent  environmental  protections  and 
standards.  The  UN  environmental  program 
requires  adequate  funding  and  authority  for 
monitoring  and  enforcement  of  international 
environmental  policies 

■  regional  and  international  cooperation  to  con¬ 
serve  and  allocate  diminishing  water  resources 

■  reformation  of  international  aid  to  promote 


sound  ecological  practices  and  technologies 
appropriate  to  the  economy  and  culture  in  which 
they  will  be  used 

■  sufficient  funds  and  other  resources  for  the  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Protection  Agency  and  other  agencies 
to  carry  out  their  statutory  environmental  man¬ 
dates 

■  in  federally  funded  activities,  support  for  efforts 
to  protect  open  spaces  and  productive  farmlands 
from  urban  sprawl  and  development,  with  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  the  needs  of  low-income  persons 

■  commitment  to  protect  and  expand  parks  and 
wilderness  areas,  both  for  the  protection  of  w'ild 
animal  and  plant  life  and  for  low-impact  recre¬ 
ation,  in  full  consultation  with  local  communities 
affected  by  such  actions  and  with  dislocation 
assistance  for  them 

■  protection  and  management  of  federal  lands  to 
restore  and  safeguard  their  ecosystems 

■  requirements  that  the  military  and  other  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  must  comply  with  the  same  envi¬ 
ronmental  laws  and  regulations  as  the  private 
sector 

■  resource  conserv^ation,  including  oceans,  fish¬ 
eries,  and  coastal  areas;  estuaries,  rivers,  and 
wetlands;  watersheds  and  aquifers;  forests,  espe¬ 
cially  old  growth  forests;  prairies;  deserts;  soil; 
and  nonrenewable  fossil  fuels 

■  expansion  of  ecological  education  within  schools 
so  that  young  people  increase  their  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  natural  systems  within  which  they  live 
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■  expansion  of  research,  development,  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  strategies  to  minimize  waste  and 
prevent  pollution,  especially  by  substituting 
products  and  processes  of  lower  toxicity  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  agriculture 

■  a  comprehensive  recycling  program  and  eco¬ 
nomic  incentives  that  encourage  both  the  use  of 
rec)'cled  materials  and  creation  of  markets  for  the 
use  of  recycled  products 

■  dev  elopment  and  enforcement  of  regulations  to 
safeguard  biological  diversity 

■  regional  and  international  cooperation  to  abate 
the  loss  of  biodiversity — genetic,  species,  and 
ecosystem — worldwide 

■  elimination  of  the  ability  to  patent  naturally 
occurring  genetic  sequences 

■  strengthening  and  consistently  applying  the 
Endangered  Species  Act;  reauthorizing  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  without  compromising 
any  of  the  authority  of  the  present  Act 

■  prohibition  of  brutal  and  inhumane  treatment  of 
animals  such  as  raising  and  holding  animals  in 
tightly  confined  quarters  and  causing  avoidable 
pain  in  animal  testing;  encouraging  use  of  alter¬ 
native  means  of  testing 

■  careful  evaluation  and  regulation  of  the  safety 
and  ecological  effects  prior  to  any  introduction 
into  the  environment  of  synthetic  chemicals  or 
organisms  modified  by  genetic  engineering,  and 
careful  monitoring  and  regulation  after  such 
introduction 

■  full  disclosure  labeling  of  food  prcxiucts,  includ¬ 
ing  identifying  genetically  altered  and  irradiated 
products. 

Section  2.  Population  and  Consumption 

We  beliex'e  it  will  be  impossible  to  improve  the  lives 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  if  the  population  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow.  The  failure  to  confront  the  problems 
of  population  and  over-consumption  will  endanger 
the  finite  home  planet  that  all  people  share. 

We  are  gravely  concerned  about  the  rapid  human 
population  growth  and  increasing  consumption.  In 
1960,  world  human  population  reached  3  billion;  in 
2000,  it  was  6  billion. 

We  therefore  support  access  to  responsible  family 
planning  services  and  education,  although  we 
oppose  coercive  population  control.  We  urge  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  to: 


■  improve  educational,  economic,  and  political 
opportunities  for  women  everywhere,  to  both 
improve  the  lives  of  women  and  children  and 
reduce  birthrates 

■  provide  adequate  financial  and  institutional  sup¬ 
port  for  responsible,  effective,  universally  avail¬ 
able,  medically  safe,  and  non-coercive  family 
planning  in  the  U.S.  and  throughout  the  world. 
(We  acknowledge  that  Friends  are  not  united  in 
their  understanding  of  abortion  and  access  to 
birth  control  by  minors;  FCNL  does  not  lobby  on 
either  issue.) 

■  promote  the  education  of  children  and  adults  in 
the  U.S.  about  the  current  growth  of  human  pop¬ 
ulation  and  its  effects;  support  the  UN  in  its 
development  and  funding  of  similar  programs 
internationally 

■  encourage  research  to  improve  the  safety,  relia¬ 
bility,  and  affordability  of  contraception. 

Although  most  population  growth  is  occurring  in  the 
developing  world,  the  average  person  in  the  U.S.  con¬ 
sumes  and  pollutes  many  times  more  than  does  the 
average  person  of  these  developing  nations.  This 
over-consumption  not  only  threatens  the  global  envi¬ 
ronment,  but  also  sows  the  seeds  of  war  and  reduces 
the  resources  available  to  meet  the  world's  needs. 

We  urge  the  federal  government  to: 

■  encourage,  wherev  er  legislative  opportunities 
permit,  reduction  of  high  levels  of  consumption 
and  the  associated  pollution  of  the  environment 

■  encourage  teaching  school  children  and  others  to 
recognize  and  critically  ev^aluate  the  perv^asive 
adv  ertising  they  are  exposed  to  ev^ery  day 

■  promote  life  cycle  environmental  cost  analysis  or 
a  similar  process  to  bring  the  env  ironmental 
impacts  of  raw  materials,  production,  packaging, 
use,  and  final  product  disposal  to  the  forefront  of 
manufacturing  and  purchasing  decisions  for 
companies  and  consumers 

■  promote  the  education  of  children  and  adults  in 
the  U.S.  about  the  effects  of  ongoing  pollution 
and  consumption  of  resources. 

Section  3.  Global  Climate  Change 
and  Energy  Policy 

We  realize  that  climate  change,  changing  land  use, 
and  energy  use  are  inextricably  intertwined  in  green- 
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house  gas  generation.  The  reality  of  recent  global 
warming  and  forecasts  of  even  faster  warming  in  this 
century  pose  significant  moral  challenges.  We  recog¬ 
nize  that  climate  change  exacerbates  the  ongoing 
mass  extinction,  and  will  cause  disproportionate  suf¬ 
fering  and  loss  of  life  in  poorer  societies  as  a  result  of 
famine,  flooding,  desertification,  and  disease. 

We  believe  that  right  use  and  sharing  of  the 
world's  resources  for  energy  are  crucial  to  human 
survival  and  welfare.  We  urge  that  energy  policy 
be  based  on  global  humanitarian  and  environmen¬ 
tal  concerns,  rather  than  narrow  commercial,  mili¬ 
tary,  or  national  interests,  and  that  the  price  of 
energy  reflect  its  full  cost. 

We  recognize  that  all  people  need  equitable  access  to 
sources  of  energy  for  personal  needs  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  communities.  We  are  concerned  about 
the  great  risk  to  the  environment  and  to  future  gen¬ 
erations  posed  by  increased  use  of  fossil  fuels  and 
nuclear  energy.  We  urge  a  shift  to  renewable  and  less 
damaging  energy  sources.  We  believe  that  increased 
efficiency  and  conserv  ation  are  essential:  to  meet  the 
energy  needs  of  people  throughout  the  world;  to 
lessen  the  likelihood  of  war  over  energy  sources; 
and  to  reduce  the  dangers  to  health  and  the  natural 
environment. 

We  urge  the  federal  government  to  assume  leader¬ 
ship  in  addressing  this  important  international  prob¬ 
lem  by  such  actions  as: 

■  joining  the  world  community  in  ratifying  and 
implementing  international  agreements  to 
reduce  global  warming 

■  dev'eloping  strong,  fair,  and  effective  national 
policies  to  reduce  the  emission  of  greenhouse 
gases 

■  supporting  research  on  climate  change:  its  physi¬ 
cal  processes,  its  environmental  and  societal 
impacts,  the  factors  driving  emissions  of  green¬ 
house  gasses,  and  methods  to  mitigate  its  effects 

■  promoting  energy  conserv  ation  through  federal 
standards  and  regulations  that  reduce  fuel  con¬ 
sumption;  for  example,  increasing  fuel-efficiency 
and  anti-pollution  requirements  for  all  classes  of 
vehicles  and  promoting  and  subsidizing  public 
transportation;  reducing  subsidies  for  damaging 
energy-intensive  forms  of  transportation 

■  setting  a  well-publicized  example  through  ener¬ 


gy  conservation  programs  in  government  agen¬ 
cies,  use  of  renewable  energy  in  government 
buildings,  and  use  of  fuel-efficient  vehicles  in 
government  fleets 

■  instituting  tax  and  pricing  policies  that  more 
fully  reflect  and  publicize  the  economic,  social, 
and  environmental  costs  of  energy  production 
and  use 

■  increasing  total  spending  on  energy  research  and 
development,  with  emphasis  on  shifting  priori¬ 
ties  from  nuclear  and  fossil  fuels  to  energy  effi¬ 
ciency  and  conserv^ation  and  to  all  forms  of 
renewable  energy 

■  promoting  sustainable  energy  technologies  and 
industries  for  domestic  use  and  export;  adopting 
incentives  for  producing  and  using  renewable 
energy;  removing  regulatory  barriers  to  renew¬ 
able  on-site  power  generation  and  distribution 

■  giving  priority  to  reducing  the  enormous  health 
and  safety  hazards  and  environmental  damage 
from  production  and  use  of  fossil  fuels 

■  placing  an  explicit  moratorium  on  construction 
of  nuclear  fission  power  plants  and  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  nuclear  wastes  until  methods  for  the 
safe  transportation  and  long-term  disposal  of 
radioactive  waste  have  been  demonstrated 

■  maintaining  the  long-standing  policy  against 
reprocessing  spent  nuclear  fuels,  and  urging 
other  nations  to  cease  such  reprocessing,  because 
of  the  peril  of  diversion  of  nuclear  materials  into 
weapons. 

Section  4.  Environmental  Restoration  and 
Regeneration 

Restoration  of  the  earth  requires  healing  the  places 
damaged  by  the  release  of  toxic  and  nuclear  sub¬ 
stances.  We  urge  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
Energy  and  other  government  agencies,  together 
with  private  companies,  to  take  responsibility  for  the 
damage  they  have  caused  and  to  work  to  redress  it. 
We  believe  that  the  cost  of  cleanup  should  be  borne 
by  the  responsible  parties;  however,  cleanup  should 
proceed  promptly,  and  not  be  delayed  by  litigation 
ov'^er  who  ultimately  will  bear  the  cost.  The  dangers 
of  pollution  and  waste  disposal  should  not  fall  dis¬ 
proportionately  on  the  world's  poor  or  marginalized 
peoples.  Pollution  problems  should  be  addressed  in 
full  consultation  with  affected  local  communities. 

We  urge  that  the  federal  government  participate  in 
this  environmental  restoration  by: 
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■  monitoring,  limiting,  and  reducing  toxic  contaminant 
build-ups,  in  both  humans  and  wildlife,  that  affect 
physiologic  processes,  especially  reproduction,  fetal 
and  neurological  dex^elopment,  and  immune  system 
capacity 

■  continuing  or  expanding  the  penalties  for  hazardous 
discharges  in  excess  of  legal  limits.  The  highest  priori¬ 
ty  should  be  given  to  public  and  environmental  health 
risks  in  determining  legal  limits.  Where  there  is  signif¬ 
icant  uncertainty  in  the  level  of  risks,  conserv^ative 
assumptions  should  be  used 

■  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  export  of  toxic  prod¬ 
ucts  to  other  nations  after  their  use  has  been  banned 
in  the  U.S. 

■  allocating  sufficient  funds  to  clean  up  the  environ¬ 
mental  legacies  of  the  United  States'  military  estab¬ 
lishment 

■  working  to  destroy  and  safely  dispose  of  nuclear, 
chemical,  and  biological  weapons  and  materials  stock¬ 
piles  in  the  U.S.,  Russia  and  other  countries 

■  seeking  safe,  ecologically  benign,  and  socially  equi¬ 
table  methods  for  the  disposal  and  destruction  of  toxic 
wastes 

■  continuing  the  successful  international  and  national 
efforts  to  reduce  damage  to  the  stratospheric  ozone 
layer 

■  strengthening  and  enforcing  laws  and  regulations  to 
protect,  efficiently  use,  and  clean  up  water  resources 
and  sufficiently  funding  their  implementation 

We  are  convinced  that  all  on  this  earth  are  interdependent 
and  we  cherish  the  sacred  value  of  the  natural  world  as 
God's  creation.  Impelled  by  both  the  sacred  and  the  prac¬ 
tical,  and  inspired  by  Friends'  testimonies,  we  seek  an 
earth  restored. 


About  This  Statement 

This  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy  provides  the 
framework  for  FCNL's  program  and  for  the  views 
expressed  in  congressional  testimony,  newsletters, 
and  other  publications  and  statements.  The  State¬ 
ment  of  Legislative  Policy  is  revised  and  updated 
on  an  ongoing  basis.  Changes  to  the  Statement  of 
Legislative  Policy  are  approved  by  FCNL's  Gener¬ 
al  Committee  at  an  Annual  Meeting.  The  present 
statement  reflects  the  "sense  of  the  meeting," 
although  not  necessarily  unanimity  on  all  points, 
reached  by  this  broadly  representative  group. 

Prior  to  the  Annual  Meeting,  drafts  of  die  pro¬ 
posed  changes  are  drculat^  among  General 
Committee  members  and  Friends  in  local  meet¬ 
ings  and  churches  where  the  proposed  changes 
are  extensively  discussed.  Neither  in  this  policy 
statement  not  in  its  legislative  testimony  does 
FCNL  purport  to  spe^  for  all  Friends. 

FCNL  legislative  priorities,  also  approved  by 
FCNL's  General  Committee,  are  drawn  from  the 
Statement  of  Legislative  Policy.  Priorities  are  gen¬ 
erally  revised  for  each  two-year  congressional  ses¬ 
sion.  They  are  selected  with  an  eye  to  the  upcom¬ 
ing  congressional  agenda,  the  central  concerns  of 
Friends,  and  the  urgency  of  particular  issues. 
Because  FCNL's  resources  are  limited,  only  a  few 
of  the  many  issues  set  forth  in  this  Policy  State¬ 
ment  can  be  selected  as  legislative  priorities. 

We  hope  this  document  will  enable  you  to  under¬ 
stand  better  the  context  out  of  which  FCNL's 
actions  grow.  You  may  also  want  to  use  it  as  an 
educational  tool  or  to  stimulate  discussion  among 
those  who  share  a  commitment  to  a  world  of 
peace  and  human  justice.  If  you  have  comments, 
we  invite  you  to  send  them  to  the  clerk  of  the 
FCNL  Policy  Committee,  245  Second  St.,  NE, 
Washington,  DC  20002. 


